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last October, Mr. David James, M.P., led an 
expedition to Inverness-shire in an attempt 
to solve a mystery v^hich has almost become part 
of our folklore—the mystery of the Loch Ness 
monster. The evidence he obtained of its possible 
existence was enough for him to plan another 
expedition, which will be setting off for the loch 
later this year. 


When did the legend of the 
Loch Ness monster begin? 

Although the first record of 
its alleged existence goes back 
fourteen hundred years it was 
not until 1933' that reports 
came flooding in from people 
who claimed to have seen the 
monster. Its existence seemed 
so certain then that the Scottish 
Secretary of State gave it semi¬ 
recognition by forbidding any 
attacks on it. 


five feet high and as long as the 
width of the road. 

Another man said he had 
seen it in the loch, travelling 
level with his car, and keeping 


surface for a few minutes after 
their mooring cables have rusted 
through, and then sink. Floating 
logs, river flotsam, and motor 
boats have also been blamed for 
creating the illusion that there 
is a monster in the loch. 

If the monster really does 
exist, what is it like? Most of 
the photographs and descriptions 
seem to fit the- plesiosaurus, a 
long-necked marine creature, 
supposedly extinct for millions 
of years. But how did it get 
there? The most likely theory 


Strange pedestrian 

What of all these reports 
from the people who claim to 
have seen the^ monster? Well, 
they number more than 2,000, 
and they include statements 
from lawyers, priests, physicians, 
and university lecturers, so they 
cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Some of the “spotters” have 
seen the monster under the 
most dramatic circumstances. 

One man, Mr. George Spicer, 
a company director, was driving 
his car by the side of the loch 
when he suddenly saw the 
monster on the road in front of 
him. He accelerated, but before 
he could reach it, the monster 
had slithered into the loch. Mr. 
Spicer described it as being 


up with him all the time. He 
was doing 30 miles an hour! 

Fact—or imagination ? 

Various explanations have 
been put forward about the 
monster. Some naval men have 
said that what people have 
really seen are dummy mines 
sunk in the loch in the First 
World War. These mines 


is that its ancestors were 
stranded in the loch when the 
land masks rose suddenly at 
the end of the Ice Age. 

Perhaps we shall never find 
out if the monster exists. On 
the other hand, Mr. David 
James’s second expedition may 
solve the mystery. 

I © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1963 | 


An artist’s impression of the plesiosaurus. 


MARY HAS 
A LITTLE 
DOG 

And she’s happy again 



Modern PENNY-farthinc 


pOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD Mary Maverley of 
Southborough, Kent, was unhappy and her 
school work suffered after her pet dog died. But 
now Mary is happy again. 


Four of her classmates 
presented her with a lovable, 
shaggy-haired pup to take the 
place of the dog she lost. Her 
new pet is a six-months-old 
mongrel dog named Butch, who 
first introduced himself when 


he bounded across the play¬ 
ground of the Bennett Memorial 
School in Tunbridge Wells,, 
where Mary is a pupil. After¬ 
wards, there was an official 
presentation in front of all the 
pupils and teachers. 


pjERE’S ten-year- 
old Sean Cooper 
of Stockport going 
for a spin on 
a new toy made to 
an old design—a half 
scale penny-farthing. 
The bike has a rear 
brake, and also a 
safety lock on the 
front wheel to 
prevent the rider 
from going over the 
handlebars, if he 
should make a 
sudden stop. 
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Itiaz cfMlling from Karachi! A Fife Idea 


Why don't you write,to me this 
week? (The Editor, Children’s 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4) 


The Children's Newspafier, 2drd March, 1963 


Camel-drawn vehicles and modern office buildings in 
Karachi, capital of Pakistan. 

Dear Sir,—I am a boy of 14. I am studying in Class VIII of an 
English school in Karachi. 1 want to correspond with pen-pals all 
over the world. 

Aly hobbies are stamp-collecting, First-day covers, and postcards. 
Riaz Ahmed, 6 K.B. Ahmed Mansion, Haji Yousuf H. Nabi Bux 
Road, Ramswami, Karachi, West Pakistan, 


pninitR VI Ml 


More 


Look and 


Learn 


Specials 


It’s inside LOOK AND LEARN 
now—a magnificent new kind of map 
showing you all the wonders of the 
world—its longest, rivers, highest 
mountains, largest cities, deepest 
oceans and lots more fascinating 
facts. Also in LOOK AND LEARN 
this week—4 GREAT COLOUR 
PICTURES to add to your wall map. 
You get all this FREE inside 
LOOK AND LEARN now—hurry 
for your copy ! 


Flight into the Unknown. The 
thrilling story of the men who 
flew uncharted skies. 

Into Battle—New Series. Read 
about the two men who fought for 
England’s crown. 

A Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. 
An exclusive serial on Mark 
Twain’s rollicking historical tale. 
Robot Shunters Go To Work. The 
story of how thousands of tons of 
goods arc distributed every day 
from Britain’s marshalling yards. 


Dear Sir,—I would like to tell 
you of the Kirkcaldy Museum 
Club and of its activities. It is 
the only club of its kind in 
Britain. Our membership is 
nearly 100, with ages from eight 
upwards. 

It meets every Saturday morn¬ 
ing under the supervision of Mr. 
William Hood. We have formed 
ourselves into groups, where we 
can study our own interests. The 
subjects are widely varied—Birds, 
Marine Life, Antiquities, Geology, 
Modelling, Philately. 

Nearly every week we have 
very interesting lectures or lantern 
slides. In the summer we have 
excursions to the Fife coast. 

John Rawlinson, Kirkcaldy. 

Clive of lutlia —,4ml 
Mlaelict Drayton 

Dear Sir,—I go to Market 
Drayton Grammar School. Robert 
Clive, the famous soldier, used to 
go to this school. In our school 
library there is a desk top and on 
it is carved R. CLIVE. 

Judith Ann Barnett (12), Market 
Drayton, Shropshire. 

Matchbox labels 

Dear Sir,—I would like to start 
collecting matchbox labels. Please 
will anybody who could give some 
advice, or even give me some 
labels to start off with, write to 
me. 

N. C. Francis, Bisley Rectory, 
Clews Lane, near Woking, Surrey. 

Yo Barn—or 
A^ot to Burn ? 


KNOW YOUR NEWS 


I SAYING WHAT 
WE THINK! 

^ By our Special Correspondent 

p |h UROPEANS take a lot of convincing that Britain’s 
E radio and television services are free from Govem- 
^ ment control. Only the other day, for example, they 
= seized on the strange affair of Monsieur Bidault in an 
§ attempt to prove their case. 


= M. Georges Bidault is the 
^ 63-year-old former Prime 
= Minister of France. In the 
E last war he was a leader of the 
= French Underground Resistance. 
E Then he became leader of the 
^ Secret Army Organisation—the 
= OAS. The OAS is pledged to 
H overthrow President de Gaulle 
= of France, and M. Bidault was 


GET IT NOW! 1/- weekly 


An insurance company’s 
plaque of 1711, The 
number is that of the 
householder’s policy. 

Dear Sir,—Our house was built 
in 1712 and on the front of it 
there is a Sun Insurance plaque. 
In those days, if your house 
caught fire, the fire brigade which 
arrived looked at the plaque. This 
showed if your insurance 
company contributed to the cost 
of the fire brigade. If so, they 
would put the fire out; if not, 
they left the house to bum. 

Simon J. Caudwell (9), Sutton 
Wick House, Abingdon, Berks. 


^ Monsieur Georges Bidault 

E therefore branded a traitor and 
= exiled. 

H Last January he came to 
= Britain, and it was then that 
= an interview with him was 
= filmed for the BBC’s famous 
= current-affairs programme, 
E Panorama. 

= As a matter of courtesy, the 
g BBC told the Government 
= about this and,’ as relations 
^ with France were delicate at 
^ that time—it was touch-and-go 
= whether Britain would join the 
p Common Market—the Govern- 
E ment asked the BBC to hold 
E up the film. 

= Then, when the Common 
= Market talks failed, the 
= Director-General of the BBC, 
E Mr. Carleton Greene, agreed 
= that the interview should be 
E shown to the public. 

= This resulted in a good deal 
= of fuss. The French in 
= particular were annoyed. This 
= was natural enough, but they 


made the mistake of jumping 
to the conclusion that the 
British Government had 
ordered the BBC to issue the 
Bidault interview. 

This was certainly not the 
case. The BBC is not con¬ 
trolled by the Government. 
Because it is run on the tax¬ 
payers’ money, it is answerable 
to Parliament for its broad 
general policy, but not for 
its day-to-day choice of 
programmes. 

Radio and television broad¬ 
casting in this country are 
basically free. And this free¬ 
dom has been inherited from 
the famous freedom of our 
Press. 

What is this “Freedom of 
the Press’’?' 

It is not just the newspapers’ 
freedom to report what ner/s 
and express what views they 
like. It is also our freedom 
to write or say what we feel. 


Mr. Carleton Greene 

without fear of victimisation. 

Our freedom to say what we 
like, on the air, in the papers, 
or jiist to each other, is one 
that many countries do not 
have, even nowadays. It is a 
freedom that we in this country 
have guarded for hundreds of 
years, because it is so vitally 
important to a free society. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND INVADED! 


A killer plant from the other 
side of the world is causing great 
concern to farmers and naturalists 
in Northumberland. 

It is the New Zealand burr, 
probably imported by accident in 
cattle food. On Holy Island, off 
the coast, it has become well 
established. The burr grows 
thickly close to the ground and 
soon chokes off any other plants 
growing near it. Naturalists are 
worried for the fate of the wild 


orchids which flourish in various 
parts of the island. The burrs 
also collect under the wings of 
small birds and around their legs, 
so that they are unable to seek 
food and often die of starvation. 

The National Trust controls the 
island, and has consulted the New 
Zealand Department of Agricul¬ 
ture about a suitable method to 
control the burr without harming 
the other plants. 

CN “ Newshound” John Parker, 
129 Brighton Grove, Newcastle 4. 
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PETS’ CORNERS 


BY KATHARINE TOTTENHAM 


YOUR 


Wrillen specially (or CN 


TADPOLES 


'J'ADPOLES may not be considered as pels in the accepted 
sense, yet their care in captivity is both interesting and 
difficult enough to make success a real achievement. 


Toads deposit spawn in strings, 
and frogs in masses. Both kinds 
of eggs are enclosed in a protec¬ 
tive covering of jelly. If you find 
the tadpoles after hatching, then 
those of toads can be recognised 
as small and dark brown in colour 
with round-tipped tails, while frog 
tadpoles are speckled, larger, and 
have pointed tips to their tails. 

It is always tempting to collect 
more tadpoles than can be 
managed in a small aquarium, but 
for / any hope of success the 
maximum number should be a 
dozen. An aquarium is the ideal 
container for these creatures, but 
failing this a battery jar or large 
fish-bowl will do for five or six 
specimens. 

The point to remember is that 
at this stage of their lives the 
young of frogs and toads are gill- 


welcomes these growths and sites 
an aquarium for tadpoles so that 
it gets maximum light. 

A word of warning. Sunlight 
encourages healthy cultures of 
algae, but if too much sun warms 
the water, then disaster will 
follow because the oxygen level 
will be reduced. This will result 
in stagnation, which poisons the 
water and kills the creatures living 
in it. 

A little meat feast is a 
help in diet 

While greenstuff forms the 
staple diet for tadpoles, they may 
be given an occasional feast of 
meat by suspending a small 
chunk on a string attached to a 
stick set crossways over the top 
of their tank. A magnifying glass 
will give an enlarged view of your 
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Mr. Therm is a magician. He 
has a magic lump which is made 
of coal, ordinary coal. But when 
he rubs it, his magic powers 
release its hidden wonders ... 

Maybe it isn’t real magic, but it certainly seems like it! When Mr. Therm 
treats coal scientifically, he sets free the wealth that has been locked 
up in it for millions of years. This treatment is called carbonisation. 

This way, hundreds of things we use every day can be made. When we 
burn coat on an open fire, we lose these valuable chemicals up the 
chimney as smoke and soot. Mr. Therm’s magic saves them for us all. 

ITH the Spring comes warmer weather and lighter evenings and bright sunlight that makes familiar 
things look shabby and grubby. Mummy starts spring-cleaning and Daddy fetches out the ladder to give 
a lick of paint to the window frames. Once he starts, it seems as.if everything could do with a fresh coat 
of colour. How about an orange door and violet window frames ? Perhaps not, after all ! The old colour 
scheme was best. But there are so many 
pretty colours to choose from in the shop! 

Mr. Therm helps to make paints as a 
result of his carbonisation of coal. When 
he does this, two of the substances made 
are benzole and xylole, which are used 
to rnake lacquers and varnish as well as 
paint. Also there is enamel paint, the 
quick-drying sort for baths and bicycles. 

The pretty colours come from dyes that 
Mr. Therm makes. And when you get 
spots of paint on your hands and clothes, 
you rush for the bottle of turpentine 
substitute to clean it all off before Mummy 
sees it. That’s something else we owe to 
Mr. Therm 1 

When we have a gas fire to heat a room, 
we can be sure that there will be no dirty 
fumes or smoke to mess up the clean 
paint-work or wallpaper. Thanks to 
Mr. Therm, life is brighter and cleaner, 
and it stays like that, too ! 



Tadpoles in the later stages of growth Eric Hoskins 


breathers like fish, extracting 
oxygen from the water. Over¬ 
crowding means that the oxygen 
is soon used up and the tadpoles 
then die of suffocation. 

Although tadpoles are soft and 
fragile, they are voracious feeders, 
eating both vegetable and animal 
matter. Their “ beaky ” mouths 
are armed with more than 600 
minute horny teeth which enable 
them to graze on algae or nibble 
pieces of meat. 

Masses of microscopic 
green algae 

Green algae is made up of 
masses of microscopic plants and 
is well known as a nuisance to 
aquarium keepers, as tanks kept 
in a sunny position soon develop 
enough of it to cover the interior 
of the glass sides, thus obliterating 
a view of the fish. The tadpole 
keeper, on the other hand. 


tadpoles feeding and add to the 
interest of observing their 
behaviour. 

Once a tadpole has grown four 
legs and the tail has begun to 
shrink, it becomes an air-breathing 
animal and would naturally come 
ashore from a pond. At this stage 
it is best to release them in the 
garden, as they now feed on large 
quantities of tiny insects and so 
are very difficult to keep alive in 
captivity. 

JUST TO REMIND YOU... 

Q Your cage and aviary birds 
may suffer from skin parasites. 
The symptoms are restlessness 
and redness of the skin, with 
eventual loss of condition. To 
prevent or cure, dust the 
plumage with a pyrethrum- 
based insect powder. Never 
use DDT or other modern 
chemical insecticides on any 
animal. 


ERM**S Bl 




The four words hidden in the tyres of 
Mr. Therm’s bicycle all appear in the 
story above. Write down each 
alternate letter, and if you start in the 
right place you will find two words in 
each tyre. The letters are in the right 
order. Make a neat list of your 
answers on a postcard with full 
name, address and age, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own work, 
then post it to; Mr. Therm’s Bicycle 
No. 16, Children’s Newspaper, 26/27 
Farringdon St., London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 
Mr. Therm. will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries received by Friday, 29th March. 
His decision is final 1 
Mr. Therm’s Bicycle No. 11 winners 
were: David Clarke, Hornchurch ; 
Bridget Seager, Ossett ; Nicola Smith 
Bognor Regis. The words were: 
PRETTY, YELLOW, ABOARD, 
METHOD. 


CAS FOR MODERN LIVING 
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I NEW FAST 
I LINE 


New rail track from 
Osaka to Tokyo, which 
passes Japan’s famous 
Mount Fujiyama along a 
concrete viaduct. Trains 
are scheduled to run along 
it at over ISO miles an 
hour. 


^Illlllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll II 


No time for 
anything: 

How would you get on without 
clocks or daylight? Would you 
wake up, eat, and go to bed at 
your usual times? To find out, 
a number of volunteers in Ger¬ 
many tried an experiment. They 
lived underground for a period 
with no clocks or watches and 
only artificial light. 

They found that on waking they 
were not sure whether they had 
been sleeping for hours or had 
only “ dropped off ” for a few 
minutes. Going to bed was also 
confusing. Were they really tired 
or just inclined for a nap? 

Scientists observing them from 
outside noticed that they tended to 
do everything less frequently than 
when they lived by the clock. 


Black Market Bibles 

For some time the 
Indonesian . Government 
banned the import of Bibles 
as part of the policy demand¬ 
ing that an printing in the 
local language should be 
carried out in Indonesia. 
When the ban was lifted, 
shipments were sold out on 
the day . of arrival, and 
Bibles were subsequently 
offered at three times their 
published price. 


Friendly Phantoms 


LIFE A LONG 
WAY OFF 

Somewhere in the vast Andro¬ 
meda nebula, 1,500,000 light years 
from us, is the most likely part of 
the universe for us to discover 
signs of intelligent life, according 
to Russia’s leading astronomer. 
Dr. J. S. Shklovsky. 

Andromeda, he says, is the 
galaxy most like ours (the Milky 
Way), and may contain some 
world with a “super-civilisation” 
—intelligent creatures capable of 
harnessing the energy from their 
own particular sun for a radio 
transmitter powerful enough to 
send signals to Earth. 

Dr. Shklovsky is to publish a 
book on the subject this year. 


- wowiem.es 

I>E FU.1WCE 

Deux adolescentes, Yeronique 
Lepetre, agee de 17 ans, ct 
Patricia Porasse, 14 ans, 
appartenant a I’ecolc de danse 
do I’Opera, s’efaicnt presentees 
eu juiii 1960 pour Ic corps de 
ballet, mais elles ne furent pas 
acceptees. Elies pretendirent 
que le concours d’engagement 
n’avait pas cte regulier. “En 
effet ” disaienf-elles, “on a 
adniis des 6lcves du Conserva¬ 
toire, entre 16 et 18 ans, alors 
qu’on ne pent Ic faire, aux 


Although Wymering Manor youth hostel is said to be haunted, no 
hosteller has actually reported meeting a ghost. But this historical 
mansion near the South Coast is a favourite haunt of walkers and cyclists. 

The Y.H. A. owns other interesting buildings throughout the countryside, 
including a Norman castle, watermills and even a former lifeboat house. 
Altogether there are over 270 hostels in England and Wales, where you 
can stay overnight for only 2s. if you’re under 16 (3s. 6d. if older). 
Inexpensive meals are usually available, or you can cook your own in 
the members’ kitchen. 

You’ll enjoy the friendly spirit to be found in youth hostels. Write 
TODAY for details. 

1 TO YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION (CN/636), j 

I TREVELYAN HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. j 

I Please send me free booklet “ Going Places ? ” and an enrolment form. J 

1 NAME. } 

! ADDRESS.;. I 


Jl 


fermes de la Convention collec¬ 
tive, que s’il n’y a pas suflisam- 
ment de candidates venant de 
I’ecole de danse de I’Opera, le 
regleihent prevoyant, en outre, 
que les sujets doivent avoir 
entre huit et douze nns.” 

Le tribunal civil a estime que 
Ics deux deraanderesses avaient 
raison. Yeronique a done 
obtenu 80,000 francs de 
dommages—interets, et Patricia 
40,000 francs. 

A lOs. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation of the above 
received by Wednesday, 27th March, 
Send your translation addressed to: 
The Editor, Nouvellex de France, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
The hook token for 2nd March issue 
has been sent to Thelma Lewis, 55 
Fir Tree Road, Bellfields, Guildford, 
Surrey. 


MONK SEALS IN DANGER! 

And elephom seals la the bathroom 


Yet another animal in danger 
of being wiped out from our 
everyday world is the monk seal. 
Once common all round the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, and the Atlantic waters 
of North Africa, there are today 
only about six colonies of monk 
seals left in those localities. 

Their only enemies are human 
hunters, and to escape them they 
often live in caves with entrances 
below wafer level. 

Efforts are now being made to 
set up an international reserve for 
monk seals on the coast of Rio de 
Oro (Spanish Sahara). 

From the seals of a warm 
clime we turn to seals of a colder 
area. 

In the teeth of wild Antarctic 
gales, an Australian scientific and 
mountain-climbing expedition 
recently landed on desolate Heard 
Island in the Southern Ocean, 
which had not been visited for 
over seven years. The explorers 
found that the huts used by the 
1955 expedition had been visited 
by elephant seals. The huge 
animals had evidently been 
wallowing in the bathroom, and 
had nearly wrecked the other huts 
by rolling about in them. 


Tough Chop 

Woodchopping is a feature of 
Australian agricultural shows and 
the hardwoods used are so dense 
that nails can only be driven into 
freshly sawn timber. Yet recently 
a Melbourne policeman took only 
45 seconds to cut through a 15- 
inch hardwood log. It is wood 
that very nearly sinks in water. 

Expert axemen claim that they 
can shave with their axes after the 
woodchop. ' 


Briefly • • • 



The longest American 
space flight is planned for 
Astronaut Major L. G. 
Cooper in April. He is 
expected to make i8 orbits 
of the Earth in about 27 
hours. 

Fewer than 400 Aus¬ 
tralian Aborigines in the 
Northern Territory still 
lead a nomadic life and 
have no regular contact 
with the outside world. 

Stafford is to “ adopt ” 
five Indian villages as part 
of the Freedom from 
Hunger campaign. 

Safer roails 

Nearly . 2,000 fewer 

children were killed and 
injured on the roads in 
Britain last year than in 
1961, 

The site of the Viking 
settlement made, about 
1,000 A.D. at Lance-aux- 
Meadows in Newfoundland 
(mentioned in C N dated 
2nd March) is to be 
preserved by the Canadian 
Government. 

Olft fossil 

A schoolboy fossil-hunter 
of Hobart, Tasmania, has 
found in a piece of rock a 
fossilised tortoise or turtle 
believed to be 200 million 
years old. 


L- 


WHAT MAY HAPPEN HERE? 



Where are these statues, whom do they represent, and what 
may happen to them ? Answers on pose 11. 
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The Young Sportsman’s 

JLX brar V Books by experts > giving guidance on 

J your sports, and equipment, etc. 

Lavishly illustrated with photographs 
25 books available each 15s 

New-THE YOUNG sportsman’s GUIDE TO 
Basketball Sports Car Racing Fly Fishing 

Game Birds Game Animals Ice Hockey Ice Skating 


Music 


Dr. PERCY M. YOUNG 


What music is, the job it does, and its history. ‘A book to widen 
the horizons of the young’. Eastern Daily Press 15 pictures and 
60 musical illustrations. Signpost Library 12s 6d 


Pocomoto and the Mexican Bandits 

REX piXON's new story sees Poco, the boy cowboy on the 

trail of hidden treasure. 

'Pocomoto' Series 7s 6d 



meam 



MARION CAMPBELL 

Lances and Longships 

Set in Argyll in 1265 , this power¬ 
ful story tells of the events that 
followed the rescue of two small 
boys found adrift in an open boat. 
Illustrated DENT 12 s. 6 d, net 

HELEN DAWSON 

Noreen and the Barclay 
Affair 

How did loot from a payroll 
robbery fit in with a girl’s personality 
change ? Why was nothing stolen 
during a series of burglaries? Read 
how Noreen and her Aunt Joan (of 
Gray’s Detective Agency) solved 
these mysteries. Illustrated 

DENT I 2 S. 6 d. net 

CHARLES MICHAEL DAUGHERTY 

Searchers of fhe Sea 

Little known findings of scientists’ 
deep-water exploration. A new 
chapter ‘ The Sea Comes into the 
Laboratory ’ has been added to this 
fascinating American book. 
Illustrated. PHOENIX 15 s. net 

BERTHA S. DODGE 

Plants that Changed the World 

Stories of danger and endeavour 
in the search for useful plants, whose 
products such as quinine and rubber, 
have altered [the way of life of 
millions. Illustrated 

PHOENIX 15 s. net 

Front your bookseller. 

Puhliihed from Aldine House 
10-13 Bedford Street^ London \VC2. 


RENE GUILLOrs 

Three Girls and 
a Secret 

This story for girls about 
children making a house and 
playing “ mothers and babies ” 
with an abandoned baby is set 
in back street Paris. Colour illus¬ 
trations by Jane Pawn. 10/6 

The Wild White 
Stallion (3rd imp,) 

The friendship of a boy and a 
wild horse. “ A thrilling and 
memorable tale .”—The Observer. 
“ Tremendously exciting. A 
delightful book.” — John O' 
London's. Illustrated in 2 colours. 

10/6 

The Vet’s Family 

Martha Robinson 
Twins, Linda and Jane, come 
from Washington to stay with 
the family of their English 
uncle, who is a vet. The 
animal interest alone will make 
this book a favourite. 

Illustrated 12/6 

Jonathan’s Children 

Constance Heward 
Three orphaned children and 
their dog go to live with their 
crusty old uncle who keeps a 
grocer’s shop in the country. 
By the author of Ameliaranne 
and the Green Umbrella, etc. 
Illustrated by Jane Pawn 15/- 

HARRAP BOOKS 


Some 



hew 



Fiction 

'T'op of the List this month is a 
piece of fiction—which is 
nearly 99 per cent, fact—about the 
birth, upbringing, and daily life 
of young black bears. 

It’s written by an expert, Emile 
E. Liers, and it’s titled A BLACK ^ 
HEARTS STORY (Hodder, 15s.). 
Describing faithfully the early 
years of black bear cubs’ life and 
the very strict training they get 
from their mother, it takes place 
in the forest land of Minnesota 
just west of Lake Superior. 

These bears are not sentimental 
travesties of human beings. They 
are wild animals described by one 
who knows them ... 

And now we move from North 
to South America for a novel for 
horse-lovers. But they will meet 
a very different character from the 
animals they know at home, in 
La Bruja (the witch). She’s a wild 
horse of the pampas and her story 
is told by Helen Griffiths in 
THE WILD HEART (Hutchinson, 
13s. 6 d.). It’s a story you will 
remember long after you have 
finished reading it. 

There's a first-rate tale for the 
iip-to-elevens called CAMERONS 
ON THE TRAIN, by Jane Duncan 
(Macmillan, 13s. 6 d.). It’s about 
two brothers and a sister who take 
a train journey in the north of 
Scotland and get mixed up with 
an explosives robbery and a nice 
little job of sabotage. Well told 
and well illustrated. 

Then for Space fans there’s 
KEMLO AND THE MASTERS 
OF SPACE, by E. C. Eliott 
(Nelson, 7s. 6 d.)—day-to-day chat 
and out-of-this-world living aboard 
an Earth satellite. With 
a spice of danger and a 
thrill of the unusual. 



Non-fiction 

A NYBODY thinking of a career in 
science should look at THE 
YOUNG SCIENTIST Series. 
Volume No. 3 is just out (Chatto, 
18s.) and is as good as its two 
predecessors. There ' are chapters 
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on Colour TV, Messages from 
Satellites,- Cosmic Rays, Com¬ 
puters, and a specially good one 
called The' Scientist Looks at 
Works of Art. What it says 
about tracing faked- paintings and 
restoring the works of .famous 
masters will be news to most 
people. 

If you like a good biography, 
you should read ISAAC 
NEWTON, by David C. Knight 



(Chatto, 10s, 6 d.). It’s the story of 
a 17th-century Lincolnshire man 
who had one of the greatest brains 
the world has ever produced. 

Did you ever read about the 
bull-jumpers of Crete? They were 
boys and girls of the Labyrinth, 
famous palace of King Minos, and 
gave performances of turning 
somersaults on the back of a 
charging bull before cheering 
spectators. 

The story of this palace and its 
early Mediterranean civilisation, 
brought to light by excavation, is 
excellently told by E. Royston 
Pike in FINDING OUT ABOUT 
THE MINOANS (Muller, 10s. 6 d.). 
There are plenty of pictures 
including one of the bull-jumping. 


Well worth 
visiting I 


Stock of over 4 
million volumes 


Dependable postal 
service. We send 
Books to all parts 
of the -world 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 

Foyles famous bookshop has an 
unsurpassed selection of Books 
on all subjects, and we have big 
departments, too, for Children’s 
Books, Records, Sheet Music 
and Paperbacks 



3F. P O R. a O O K.S ♦ Jf 
M9-I25 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 

GERrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9 —6 (Thurs. 9~7) 

Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 


Another absorbing story of a i 
vanished civilisation is told ihi 
CARTHAGE, by H. E. L. 
Mellersh (Weidenfeld & Nicolson,. 
9s. 6 d.). This great rival in 
trade and sea-power of Greece 
and Rome stood close to the site 
of modern Tunis and the people’s 
ancestors came, from the biblical 
Tyre and Sidon. 

Some Ideas For Presents 

TTere are four suggestions, if 
you need to give a present 
to a younger brother or sister. All 
have outstandingly good colour 
pictures, good, sensible text, and 
are reasonable in price. 

They are DRAMA OF THE 
DEEP and THE DEEP BLUE 
SEA, both by Olga Marshall 
(Odhams, 9s. 6 d.); , BRITISH 

ANIMALS, by, Mary Vanstone ; 
and INVENTIONS AND DIS¬ 
COVERIES, by A. A. Bass 
(Chatto, 4s. 6 d.). 


Maria 

Kirchgessner 

HIGH CHALLENGE 

Translated from the German by 

Joyce Emerson 

A contemporary story about four 
teenage girls who decide to earn 
money to convert a tumbledown 
hut into a skiing chalet. /5s. 


Anne Guthrie 

MADAME 

AMBASSADOR 

In this engrossing biography, Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit is portrayed both 
a$ an individual and a diplomat 
with insight, warmth and vitality. 
Illustrated with 34 photographs 16s. 


Frank Knight 

CLEMENCY DRAPER 

An exciting novel set in Regency 
England, in which a thrilling 
adventure befalls the young and 
determined heroine, Clemency 
Draper. 14s. 


Jane Duncan 

CAMERONS ON THE 
TRAIN 

Three Cameron children become 
involved with a stolen boat, 
missing explosives and suspected 
sabotage near an aerodrome. 
Illustrated 13s 6d. 


Roger 

Pilkington 

THE EISENBART 
MYSTERY 

Chased by the ‘ Vopos,’ Manfred 
Brand escapes from the Eastern 
Zone of Germany and meets the 
Branxomes, cruising on the Weser 
in the Dabchick. 

Illustrated 13s. 6d. 


Macmillan 
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How We 


IFindingthemoneyl 
I for the Nation’s | 
I housekeeping | 


1 Next year our Government will spend between six and^ 
= seven thousand million pounds. This is how much it will^ 
= cost to provide for our defence, for education, for the^ 
1 National Health Service, for pensions, and so on. ^ 

I Where will this huge sum of money come from ? ^ 

I Nearly all of it will come from taxes, of which there ^ 
= are two main kinds—direct, and indirect. = 


Direct Taxes 

Direct taxes are so called 
because they are paid directly to 
the Government. Over , half the 
money needed comes from this 
source. 

The most important direct tax 


For example, if we buy petrol, 
a car, furniture—or a great many 
other things—the price we pay 
will be the price of the goods, 
plus a tax, which the salesman or 
shopkeeper passes on to the 
Government. These indirect taxes 
are sometimes called Purchase 



is Income Tax, which is a tax we 
each have to pay on our income, 
i and which varies according to the 
; amount of that income. Generally 
[speaking, the higher a person’s 
I income, the more income tax has 
I to be paid on it. 

= If anyone earns a very large 
I sum of money. Surtax will be 
E payable on it as well as Income 
I Tax. Surtax is, in other words, an 
E additional tax on incomes above 
E a certain level. 

E The above taxes have to be 
E paid by individuals. A similar 
ikind of tax is payable by firms 
i and businesses. In this case it is 
I a tax on their profits, and is there- 
= fore called a Profits Tax. 

I Indirect Taxes 

I Indirect taxes are so called 
I because we pay them to the 
I Government indirectly. We pay 
I them when we buy things. 
IniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii 


Taxes, because they are taxes on = 
purchases. g 

Since we pay them when we = 
buy things, indirect faxes are g 
faxes on spending, whereas Income g 
Tax, in its various forms, is a tax p 
on earning. = 

Altogether, we have to pay p 
back to the Government, in taxes = 
of one kind or another, quite a s 
lot of the money we earn. Many § 
people grumble about this, but it = 
is unavoidable, really, since it ^ 
costs a tremendous amount to s 
run a complicated and highly ^ 
civilised country such as ours. = 

j - II 

Next Week: | 

PREPARING THE | 
BUDGET I 


Thg Chi/dren*? 




Above left: Anne discovers a baby anteater. 

Left: Anne photographs a captured Ha 
reputedly the most ferocious of its species , 

Below: A Red Howler monkey allows Anne 
for the camera. 


Off on a hunting 
expedition with 
the Indian guide. 


|V|EET Anne Kindler, who spe 
time hunting wild animal 
Anne hunts animals w 
conscience, knowing that her ‘ vi« 
afterwards lead a happy and con 
She is one of the people empic 
naturalist and animal lover, Ger 
who runs a zoo sanctuarj 
Chanr 

Anne works in British Guiana, 
spends most of her time hur 
virtually unexplored country i 
Georgetown, the capital of thi 
She is usually escorted by an Ir 
armed with a rifle to ward off 

fier 
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■yHE famous Nelson statue in Trafalgar Square has just 
been cleaned for the first time since 1955. The 
operation was in the charge of Mr. Bill Larkin, whose 
steeplejack family has carried out the task since 1905. The 
column itself is never cleaned, as the grime on it provides 
a protective coating. 

The statue is, of course, known the whole world over. 
These pictures show it from an entirely new angle. 


From this unusual view of Lord Nelson in Trafalgar 
Square, ids certain he needs one thing: 


MEWS m PICTURES 
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AWASH AND BRUSH UP! 
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Be the proud 

dWnerofa 


Royal 



■ 

■ 


There is a bicycle for YOU in our illustrated 1963 folder. 
Send now for your FREE COPY. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


. CN563 


THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH, WORCS. 



by Ernest Thomson 


Round the 
—Ring— 



Mickey Braddock 

Jn BBC junior TV on Saturday 
Mickey Braddock, who was 
eleven when the pictures were 
made, plays Circus Boy in a 
tornado of escapades with a 
travelling show in the American 
West. There are adventures with 
ostriches, elephants, horses, fire- 
eaters, knife-throwers, and, in one 
episode, an amazing camel that 
outstrips the fastest Arab horse in 
the world. 

DRAKE SAILS 


AGAIH 


J)rake sails again next week— 
on ITV. For 26 Saturdays 
from 30th March we can see 
repeats of Sir Francis Drake, last 
year’s ATV-ABC Television series 
starring Terence Morgan as Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourite sailor- 
adventurer. 

Terence Morgan looks remark¬ 
ably like the historical portraits, 
especially with the short trim 
beard which took him three 
months to grow. Drake’s ship, 
the Golden Hind, was built up in 
the studio and a sea-going replica 
was used for location shots near 
Falmouth, Cornwall. 

As You Like It 

J’riday night at 8.20 sees the 
BBC-TV’s presentation of As 
You Like It by the Royal Shake¬ 
speare Company. Vanessa Red¬ 
grave is Rosalind and Patrick 
Allen is Orlando. 

The producers are using a set- 
piece consisting of a central hill 
surmounted by a 30-foot tree, and 
marking the passage of the seasons 
by varying the amount of foliage. 


THESE PUPPETS ARE 
POPPETS 


piNKY and Perky are more 
than puppets—they’re 

poppets! That’s why they’ve 
been chosen to link the con¬ 
tributions from 16 countries in 
the Eurovision Song Contest 
on BBC-TV on Saturday. 
Between each song. Pinky and 
Perky will do an act and show 
the name of the next country 
taking part, the name of the 
singer, and the title of the 
song. Their old friend Roger 
Moffat will be with them. 



Perky (left) and Pinky with 
their friend Roger Moffat 


SATELLITES CALLING 


JjiKE to hear bleeps from outer 
space? Then tune in BBC 
junior radio on Thursday, 28th 
March, for Telstar & Co. This 
feature programme promises the 
very latest news on satellite com¬ 
munication. Among those taking 
. part is the Deputy Engineer-in- 
Chief of the Post Office, who was 


in charge at Goonhilly Down 
tracking station last year when 
Telstar’s signals were nearly 
missed—but not quite! David 
Wilson, the BBC’s, science 
correspondent, wilt be bringing 
the story up-to-date with the 
latest on the American satellites. 
Relay and Syncom. 


Chess and 
Cheese ; 
Clothes and 
Cotour! 



jyj^ARY Quant —who’s now recog¬ 
nised as the premier style- 
setter for teenagers—has chosen a 
new line for the spring! It’s been 
called “Droopy Dolly” or 
“Flaccid Flossie!” Mary Quant 
girls will have their waistlines just 
anywhere—skirts straight and 
narrow—and a long body line. 
And perched on the top of their 
heads they’ll have little pork 
pie hats—made of the same 
material as their suit or coat. 

If you make your own clothes, 
its a good idea for copying— 
provided you can also make a 
base to use for the pork pie 
shape that can be easily covered. 
If you use a stiff muslin in two 
thicknesses it shouldn’t be difficult. 


Jonquil 

Antony's 

Column 


CTART playing 
chess early 
and you’ll find 
yourself—like 
Susan Sims here of 
Stepney, London— 
playing in Schools’ 
Chess Champion¬ 
ships. Susan looks 
very gay in her 
sailor blouse and 
wide hair ribbon, 
and she doesn’t 
seem too worried 
about thinking out 
her moves, does 
she ? 


Jif,EWEST tasty titbit—bacon 
rashers, spread with French 
mustard, rolled up with slices of 
processed cheese, brushed with oil 
and put under the grill for a few 
minutes. If you want to make 
them really professional, fasten 
them with cocklail sticks. This 
was a great success at a party I 
went to recently. 


"T^EWEST colour for everyone— 
' Australian mimosa yellow— 
so called, of course, after the 
Queen's Australian tour. How¬ 
ever, I notice nobody’s come up 
with a Fiji Hairstyle, though lots 
of us look as if we’ve got one 
when caught in a strong wind 1 
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TO JENNiNG, 


As a result of having his fortune told at the village fete, 
Jennings is convinced that he and his friends will win the 
cup for the best-kept dormitory, and to help their chances 
they decide to spring clean the room secretly. Mean¬ 
while, Mr. Wilkins has organised a local geography 
project, and Jennings and Darbishire have been put in 
charge of the rain gauge . .. 

10. The mysterious 
rainfall 



T here was no cricket match 
on Saturday, so Jennings 
and Darbishire were able to 
obtain permission to go into Lin- 
bury village during the afternoon. 
In a screwed-up handkerchief 
Jennings clutched the 7s. 6d. 

which he had collected to buy 
materials for spring-cleaning the 
dormitory. 

The plan was running well up 
to schedule, for the work was not 
due to be done until the follow¬ 
ing Friday; but it was as well to 
lay in the stock in good time, as 
there might be no further oppor¬ 
tunity to go shopping. 

“You’re looking a bit fossilised 
this afternoon,” Darbishire said, 
as they came within sight of the 
Linbury General Stores and Post 
Office. 

“I’m a bit worried, that’s why,” 
Jennings replied. “You see, I 
was counting on winning the 
dorm cup because of what that 
oriental fortune-telling lady told 
me about the ambition I’d set my 
heart on. But now I’m not so 
sure she knows the future as well 
as she makes out she does.” 

“It'll be all right,” Darbishire 
assured him. “It’s amazing how 
much these oriental mystics know 
about the shape of things to 
come.” 

J ENNINGS opened the shop 
door and the “oriental 
mystic,” in the person of Miss 
Tubbs, glanced at her former 
client from behind the bacon 
counter. 

Jennings returned her glance 
with no sign of recognition in his 
eyes. “Good afternoon,” he said 
politely. “We want some clean¬ 
ing materials, please.” 

Miss Tubbs moved round to the 
hardware counter and collected 
the articles as Jennings read them 
out from his list. 

“One tin of metal polish; one 
packet of stuff for getting the 
muck out of washbasins with; 
some detergent; one bottle of 
window-cleaner as advertised on 
television ...” He paused and 
eyed the bottle suspiciously. “Are 
you sure that’s the one they sing 
that song about? ” 

Miss Tubbs shrugged. “I don’t 
know. I’m sure. I never watch 
the commercials.” 

“It’s ever so funny. Something 
about ‘ removing all the pain from 
polishing the pane.’ It’s a sort 
of pun, you see.” 

There was no reaction from 
Miss Tubbs. 

“Well, anyway, I expect it’ll be 
all right,” Jennings decided. 
“How much does all that add up 
to. please?” 

The bill came to 8s. 3d. 

“Oh fish-hooks, we’ve only got 
7s. 6d.,” Jennings apologised. 

“And we can’t cross anything off 
—can we, Darbi?” 


His friend confirmed that all 
the items were indispensable. 

“It’s not as though we were 
wasting money on mops and 
dusters,” he told Miss Tubbs. 
“We’re going to use our face 
flannels and things for putting it 
on with.” 

F or some reason Miss Tubbs 
seemed to think this was 
funnier than the much advertised 

pun about the window cleaning 
fluid, for she laughed aloud and 
said; “Well, all right, then. You 
can owe me the ninepence. Bring 
it in next time you’re in the 
village.” 



polish, and the window-cleaning 
liquid—as advertised on television 
—was poured into an empty jam¬ 
jar. 

As a further precaution, each 
boy wrote his name on a con¬ 
tainer to allay the suspicions of 
the inquisitive. Then, well satis¬ 
fied with the afternoon’s work, 
they put the camouflaged materials 
in the jam cupboard and scam¬ 
pered off to get ready for tea. 

N early a week had now 
elapsed since the appoint¬ 
ment of Jennings and Darbishire 
as official recorders of the rain 
gauge in the headmaster’s garden. 
They had carried out their duties 
efficiently and Mr. Wilkins was 
beginning to think that at last^he 
had found- them a task 
which even they could 
undertake without causing 
chaos and confusion. 


further 24-hours’ drought, the 
canister held nearly three inches 
of rain. This was followed as 
the week progressed by amounts 
which might have been normal in 
the foothills of the Himalayas 
during the monsoon season, but 
which were incredible in southern 
England during a dry spell. 

Mr. Wilkins simmered with 
indignation. If those silly little boys 
were trying to be funny at his 
expense, they would soon find out 
that he, L. P. Wilkins, M.A., was 
not the sort of man to tolerate 
puerile pranks of that nature. 

T hursday morning also 
dawned bright and clear, 
without a cloud in the sky. After 

breakfast Jennings and Darbishire 
made, their usual journey to the 
headmaster’s garden, anxious to 
know whether the humidity of 
the last few days had been 
maintained. 

It had! As Jennings removed 
the canister he whistled in sur¬ 
prise. “Wowl There’s gallons 
here this morning,” he reported. 
“Sir ought to be jolly pleased 
with this lot. It’s even more than 
yesterday. ” 

Darbishire scratched his nose 
and voiced the doubt that had 
been growing in his mind since 


“Coo, thanks, that’s jolly 
generous of you.” Jennings’ face 
lit up with gratitude. “I don’t 
suppose we’ll get per to come out 
again until this time next week, 
but I’ll bring you the money then, 
honestly I will.” 

The bell oii the shop door 
tinkled as the two satisfied cus¬ 
tomers departed with their pur¬ 
chases wrapped up in a newspaper 
parcel. 

M eanwhile, the remaining 
conspirators in the great 
spring-cleaning plan had not been 
idle. A suitable hiding-place for 
the materials would have to be 
found by the time Jennings and 
Darbishire returned from the 
village, so Venables, Temple, and 
Atkinson forecathered behind the 
boot-lockers to decide what 
should be done. 

It was Atkinson who had a 
bright idea. Outside the dining 
hall was a large cupboard where 
the boys kept jam and cake and 
other articles of food sent to them 
by fond parents to enliven the 
monotonous fare provided for 
school tea and supper. 

“We’ll put it in empty food 
boxes in the jam cupboard, with 
special labels on,” Atkinson sug¬ 
gested. “So .if, say, for instance, 
anyone happened to see a tin 
labelled ginger biscuits, they 
wouldn’t look inside in case they 
got reported.” 

“Jolly good scheme,” Temple 
approved. “I vote we make Atki 
our security officer as a reward 
for his brilliant brainwave.” 

B y the time Jennings and Dar¬ 
bishire arrived back from 
the village, the security officer and 

his assistants had collected a 
number of innocent-looking con¬ 
tainers in which to conceal the 
cleaning materials until they were 
required. 

The metal polish was hidden in 
a cardboard box labelled Swiss 
Roll, and the detergent powder 
emptied into an empty carton of 
Devonshire cream. One Pound 
Best Assorted Chocolate Biscuits 
concealed the identity of the floor 


Mr. Wilkins 
was awaiting 
their arrival 
like a bird 
of prey 



But on Sunday he was assailed 
by doubts. The previous day had 
been fine and sunny, with no 
trace of rain in the clear blue 
sky. The night, too, was warm 
and dry, yet when, after break¬ 
fast, Jennings brought the rain- 
gauge canister along to the staff 
room, it was found to contain 
more than an inch of water. 

Mr. Wilkins frowned, recorded 
the rainfall and said nothing. He 
would await developments and 
see what happened. 

He didn’t have to wait long . . . 
On Monday morning, after a 


the weekend. “Yes, but where 
does it all come from? Just look 
at the sky—there isn’t a rain 
cloud in sight! There wasn’t 
yesterday, either. ” 

Jennings shrugged. It was his 
job to collect the raindrops, not 
to account for them. 

A FEW minutes later they 
reported to the staff room, 
unaware that Mr. Wilkins was 
awaiting their arrival like a bird 
of prey about to swoop on its 
victims. Mr. Carter was there, 
too, unruffled . by what his col¬ 


league seemed to think was the 
most heinous crime of the 20th 
century. 

“’Morning, sir. We’ve brought 
you the rainwater,” Jennings said 
brightly as he carried the con¬ 
tainer into the room, while Darbi¬ 
shire held the door open. “Ever 
such a lot, sir. Almost a record, 

I shouldn’t wonder.” 

Mr. Wilkins took the container, 
glanced at the water level and 
held it out for his colleague’s 
inspection. 

“There you are. Carter,”, he 
said. “Just as I told you.” 

“Phenomenal,” Mr. Carter 
agreed. 

There was an ominous change 
of tone in Mr. Wilkins’s voice as 
he. rounded on the two boys and 
said; “And,now perhaps you will 
give me an explanation of this 
stupid and irresponsible . hoax 
you’ve been playing for the last 
four days?” 

“Stupid hoax, sir?” Jennings 
was dumbfounded. 

“I suppose you think it’s funny. 
Your idea of a joke, no doubt.” 

D ARBISHIRE’S eyes were 
circles of bewilderment. 
What on earth was Sir talking 
about? 

“I gave you the chance of mak¬ 
ing up for your previous conduct 
by playing an important part in 
our project,” the master went on. 
“And instead of co-operating like 
intelligent boys, you have deliber¬ 
ately set out to ruin the whole 
undertaking.” 

“I don’t understand, sir,” Jen¬ 
nings mumbled. 

“Oh you do!” Mr. Wilkins 
turned to his colleague for con¬ 
firmation. “You’ve got the figures 
there, haven’t you, Mr. Carter?” 

Mr. Carter picked up a list 
from the table. “ Sunday, one 
point nine inches,” he read out. 
“Monday, two point seven inches. 
Tuesday, three point five, and 
Wednesday a little over four 
inches. H’m! More than a foot 
of rain in four days, not counting 
today’s offering of what looks like 
a couple of pints at the very 
least!” 

“Yes, it does seem a lot, sir,” 
Darbishire agreed. “We thought 
it must have come on quite 
heavily in the night.” 

B y way of reply Mr. Carter led 
them to the window and 
pointed to the field beyond the 
quad. The grass was turning 
from green to yellow and in the 
distance Robinson, the odd-job 
man, could be seen fitting the 
sprinkler to the hose to water the 
thirsty-looking cricket square. 

“You don’t imagine Robinson’s 
doing that for fun, do you?” he 
asked. 

“Exactly!” boomed Mr. 
Wilkins. “It’s quite obvious 
what’s been happening. You boys 
have been pouring water into the 
rain gauge and making nonsense 
of the records.” 

They stared at him in horror. 
“Oh no, sir! Honestly ! ” Jennings 
protested. “We wouldn’t do a 
thing like that! Really, sir!” 

“Don’t attempt to deny it. The 
facts are plain,”.Mr. Wilkins went 
on. “And what is more, I shan’t 
allow you to help with the survey 
in future.” 

“Oh, but, sir ...” 

“You heard what I said. I’ll 
find a couple of boys I can rely 
on to take on your job.” Glower¬ 
ing, Mr. Wilkins pointed to the 
door. “Out!” he roared. 

Outside in the corridor, Jen¬ 
nings pulled a long and woeful 
face. 

“Jolly well not fair,” he mut¬ 
tered. “It’s not our fault if the 
old rain gauge doesn’t work 
properly. It’s probably worn out.” 
Continued on page 11 
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STERL ING STAMP SERVICE. 


Including the fine stamps 
shown, and unusual coun¬ 
tries such as Montserrat, 
Grenada, Cayman Is., Selan¬ 
gor, etc. 

Super new offer to new 
members of the Sterling 
Stamp Ciub (admission free— 
many advantages). Just send 
two 3d. stamps and ask to see 
a selection of our popular 
Sterling Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents.) 
Without approvals 2/6 

(Dept. CN 9S) '■s'Lsse"®’ 
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"CUT-OUT" ^ 

FREE! 

11 ROCKET STAMPS □ 

22 SPORTS STAMPS □ 

20 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 

33 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 

133 WHOLE WORLD □ 

STAMP ALBUM Q 


Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. MSS). BRIDGNORTH 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps Is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4id. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications Invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Woy, Broxbourne, Herts. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(AM Different) 


100 

Argentine 

4/- 

100 France 

2/3 

100 

Australia 

5/- 

200 Germany 

3/3 

100 

Austria 

3/- 

50 Greece 

2/6 

23 

Brazil 

1/- 

10 Greenland 

2/6 

200 

Com’nwoaltii 

H/d 

10 Nepal 

2/- 

100 Bulgaria 

4/- 

100 Hungary 

2/- 

100 Canada 

c/- 

25 Guatemala 

2/- 

25 Ceylon 

1/9 

25 Jamaica 

3/G 

100 

China 

1/9 

20 Liberia 

6/- 

100 

Denmark 

2/6 

100 Malaya 

10/. 

10 Ethiopia 

2/9 

25 Malta 

3/- 

25 

Finland 

1/- 

6 Jersey 

2/- 

25 

Sweden 

1/- 

50 New Zealand 

3/- 

25 

Norway 

1/- 

250 World 

4/6 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt Despatch. Full List on Request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 194G Crown Colony 
Victory Stamps, 90 COMPLETE MINT. 

per set. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


100 Different Stamps FREE 1 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Jd. upwards Appro\’als. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tel. your parents. 

C T, BUSH (CN44), 

13 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole. Dorset 



DIFFERENT 
STAMPS FROM 


59 


DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES 


Collected from the four corners of the 
world over many years from such exciting 
places as Upper Volta (stamp as shown) hot 
spot Aden, teeming Hong Kong, desolate 
Greenland, and the steaming Jungles 
of Malaya. 

ir Now they can be yours by simply 
sending a 3d. stamp for postage 
and asking to see, without obliga* 
tion, some other stamps in Priced 
Booklets on 14 days' Approval. 

Please tell your parents you are writing. 

CAPTAIN MARTIN CAMPBELL 
(DEPT. CB) 

40A TEVILLE ROAD. WORTHING, SUSSEX 


on n stamps plus 2 Qn n 

yyy from Russia /yy 

★ FREEI ★ 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. ■ 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN). 
291 LONDON RD.. LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. ENGLAND 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


"•cut-out* 

FRED ! 

10 AUSTRALIA 
10 WILD LIFE 
3 MALDIVE IS. 

8 NIGERIA 

6 TRIANGLES (3 tete>beche 
pairs including I Congo pair.) 

Send 4^d. postage plus your name and 
address and just put a cross by the gift 
you would like and it will be sent ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE OF CHARGE together 
' with our Approvals. (Sets and singles.) 
Only ONE FREE GIFT PER PERSON. 
But additional items can be purchased 
at 8d. each or 2/6 the lot. (U.K. only.) 
Please tell your Parents, 
DIANA KING (C.N.28) 

18a CHURCH STREET. 
WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

This scarce EGYPTIAN 
FREE label sent FREE to all 
pmn those sending 3d. for our 

SsJ MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 
Please te/( )rour parents. 

E. H. W. Ltd., (Dept. C), 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1 


£2 FREE 

(catalogue value) 

Our sensational Treasure Trove 
Packet containing hundreds of 
stamps and cataloguing well over 
£2 will be sent free immediately 
to anyone joining our Approval 
Stamp Club With its monthly 
free Gifts. 

Write now enclosing 6d. for postage 
and packing and asking your parents' 
permission. 

Jlduenlures Ctd 

17 Gussiford Lane, Exmouth, Devon 






M. HUTCHINSON (DEPT. 84), 


DO YOU KNOW that on 
the 1st February a complete 
new Colonial issue of stamps 
was made for the 
BRITISH ANTARCTIC 
. TERRITORIES? 

That these stamps will replace 
those of the Falkland Island' 
Dependencies, and will depict 
life and means of transport in 
the area. 

AND that we will give to 
YOU, ABSOLUTELY FREE, the 

three stamps here shown. 

Just ask to see our SUPERIOR DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS, enclosing 3d. stamp for 
postage (Overseas 1/6) — tell your parents. 
WRITE TODAY, RIGHT AWAY, and start a 
collection of these interesting new stamps. 

MELFORD, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 




FRANCE 


gOTH France and the United States have 
recently been using special underwater craft 
to reach the depths of the sea. Originated by a 
Belgian inventor, Professor Piccard, the craft 
resemble thickly-armoured submarines and are 
known as bathyscaphes. 

The French Navy’s bathyscaphe is named Archi- 
mede, after the Ancient Greek mathematician, 
Achimedes. It carries a crew of two and a 
laboratory of instruments for measuring such things 
as depth, water pressure and temperature. 

The Archimi'de recently spent 
four months making descents into 
the Kurile Trench, off the coast 
of Japan, where the sea reaches 
some of its greatest depths. A 
new stamp from France pays 
tribute to the sailors and scientists 
of the Archimede. 

The stamp, shown here, has a 


BATHYSCAPHC ARCHIMEJDE 



Map showing the position of the Kurile Trench 



^f^ OOrn pjj, JyssrM.1 


picture of the bathyscaphe and an 
inscription giving its record-break¬ 
ing dive of 9,200 metres, or 
about 30,000 feet. 

Honouring o Doclor 

gciENTiFic progress of more than 
two centuries ago is recalled 
by another new stamp from 
France. Pictured here, it is a 50 



dAcewis 

PAVIEL' 1693-1768 
plus 20-centimes stamp issued in 
honour of Jacques Daviel. 

Daviel was a doctor who won 
fame for his work during an out¬ 
break of the plague in Marseilles 
in 1720. He later moved to Paris, 
where he specialised in the treat¬ 
ment of eye diseases. 

Because of his great skill. Dr. 
Daviel became one of the best- 
known surgeons of his time. When 
he died in 1762, he left behind 
him medical treatises which 
pointed the way to the wonderful 
work of the oculists of modern 
times. 

More Cods-of-Anns 

Another value has been added 
to the series of neat little low- 
value stamps which feature the 
coats-of-arms 
of French 
towns. This is 
a 10-centimes 
stamp, shown 
here, with the 
coat-of-arms 
of Troyes, on 
the Seine. 

C. W. Hill 



SPRING 

we hope! 


far as plants and animals are concerned, we can regard 
spring as the beginning of the naturalists’ year, even 
though many plants are developing slowly when they are 
out of sight in winter. 


The warmer weather brings with 
t a kind of explosion of life 
when trees bud, plants push up 
heir shoots, pond-weeds sprout, 
and birds and most mammals, 
nsects and reptiles, are coming 
nto breeding condition. 

My young friends Paddy and 
ane want to know why animals 
hoose the spring for the season 
of reproduction. Well, of course, 
hey don’t choose it. They are 
irought into breeding condition by 
ertain bodily changes. But what 
we must remember is that most 
plants require certain - conditions 
of weather which help growth and 
development, and these are the 
conditions of ' a normal spring 
eason. 

As for birds and . many other 
animals, they must produce their 
young when there is 
ikely to be plenty of 
bod to nourish the 
expectant parents 
and, in due course, 
he young creatures 
which are hatched or 
tom. 

In the early stages 
of their lives the tad- 
toles of our frogs 
and toads need the 
soft green algae— 
hose small plants 
usually ■ growing on, 
or attached to, other plants or 
sticks and stones submerged in 
he water. During the cold months 
hese are almost non-existent. 
But with warrner weather they 
grow quickly and , the tadpoles 
can feed on them. 

Most birds feed their young on 
either insects or worms or fresh 
vegetation and so must have 
enough of such foods, and these 
are beginning to be' plentiful in 
pring. Mammals which are 
vegetarian in their diets want 
'resh grass, foliage, seeds and 
roots to help build up their own 
milk supply when suckling their 
young. 



TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 

with . 

MAXWELL KNIGHT 


Predators such as weasels and 
foxes benefit from the proportion 
of young birds and mammals they 
may be able to find. 

Badgers are not’ restricted in 
their diet. But, even so, a good 
supply of. -earthworms, beetles, 
grubs and young rabbits (where 
there are any), with young voles 
and. mice, are necessary as food 
: both for adults and the' cubs. The 
latter start foraging for , them¬ 
selves about April when they first 
corhe above ground. 



A wary young rabbit 


Jane Burton 


Yes—spring is the season of the 
year that suits most of our 
animals best when there are likely 
to be extra mouths to feed. 


TOO MANY TORTOISES 

About 190,000 tortoises were 
imported as pets into Britain last 
year from Morocco, Tunisia, and 
the Balkans. Those less than 
four inches long had little chance 
of survival unless cared for by 
experts. On Friday the House of 
Commons is to debate a Bill to 
prohibit the import of tortoises 
measuring less than four inches. 
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HURRY! 

Slock now gelling very low 

30-40 STAMPS ON PAPER 

as received from Banks, Offices, 
and Missions of the World. 
This gift is sent to all who request 
my. BIG DISCOUNT Approvais. 

Enclose 4|d. postage. 
(Without Approvals — 3/- only) 

Please tell your parents. 

The BLUE CRUSADER (Dept. C.N.3) 
107 CRESCENT DRIVE SOUTH, 
BRIGHTON 7 


CIGARETTE AND 
PICTURE CARDS ! 

Everything you need to start 
THIS EXCITING HOBBY 
Here are a Few of the Thousands 
of VINTAGE and MODERN SETS 
We offer: 


50 Aircraft 2/9 

50 Motor Cars 2/9 
50 Animals 2/9 

50 Ships 2/9 


50 Footballers 2/9 
50 Railways 2/9 
50 Trains 2/9 
50 Cricketers 2/9 


100 Different Cards 2/9 

A Valuable Card Album FREE with 
each Two Sets bought 
The Famous BAY WINDOW Illustrated 
Catalogue 1/6 Post Free 
Postal Orders to: THE BAY WINDOW: 
THE CIGARETTE CARD PEOPLE 
Head Street, Halstead, Essex 



OLD BADGER IS 


PT T i ,m 

— S' 


BACK! 

Offering 








RUSSIA 
FREE 
Inc. Set 3 
Vylnter 
Sports 



Just ask for my Approvals sending 
3d. stamp for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 

BADGERS CROFT (DEPT. 15) 
MILL LANE. WORTHING. SUSSEX 


6 


CRETE GIANT (RPR) FREE to 
everyone orderingone of these 


PACKETS 


25 dlfl. 50 diff. 100 diff. 

Ceylon 1/9 Brazil 1/6 Canada 6/- 

Cyprus 4/6 Ecuador 5/- China 1/6 

Hong Kong 3/9 N. Zealand 3/6 Italy 1/9 

Iraq 1/6 Pakistan 3/3 Liberia 45/- 

Israel 4/- Peru 3/- Spain 2/3 

Monaco 3/- Port. Col. 4/- U.S.A. 4/- 

Please tell your Parents. 
POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA, C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battslamps (C) 10 KiddexmissterRd., Croydon. Surrey 



Space Stamps 
from BULGARIA 

(Over twice this size) 
Write now for a 
selection of stamps on 
approval and receive this 
fabulous set absolutely FREE. 
Please enclose 6d. for postage. 
Please tell your parents you are writing. 

COMET SALES (DEPT. 11) 

12 UPPER KING STREET, NORWICH 


TO ALL 

lamp Collectors k; 
ho send for our 
p p r 0 V a 1 s 
) I e a s e enclose 
). for postage). 
lease tell your 
Parents. 

dult collectors 
ipecially catered 
ir. Please state 
terests. 

fOU STAMPS (CN12) Nth.WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


ODD ONE 


Four of the words below 
have something in common, but 
the fifth is out of place. Which 
—and why ? 

Mississippi, Nile, Amazon, 
Fujiyama, Zambesi. 


Towns 

Each sentence conceals 
the name of a well-known 
town in Britain. Can you 
find all five ? 

What did Henry decide? 

Put a dab right on the 
flap. 

There is a deep bog north 
of here. 

The paint is peeling off 
the door. 

“Put on a jumper, there’s 
a cool breeze.” 


Aniint!l, vsgetable, 
or mliieral ? 


A ll but four of the letters of the alphabet are given in the 
illustration. First, find those four letters. ■ When you have 
them, can you re-arrange them to spell something which passes 
ceaselessly ? 

Friend in 
Need 

][fY FIRST is in dose and you'll 
find it in draught. 

My second's in hobby, it's left out 
of craft ; 

My third is in physic, it's missing 
from nurse. 

My fourth is in better though never 
in worse ; 

My fifth is in stocking as well as in 
hose. 

My sixth is in rambler and also in 
rose ; 

My whole is a person on whom we 
depend. 

When we're not feeling well, he's 
our very best friend. 


A pig’s head, an odd-shaped 
potato, a contemporary 
vase, or . . . i 



LIKE OF 
FLOWERS 


pOLLOW the 
letters along 
the lines and you 
will find the names 
of five well-known 
flowers. Perhaps 
you grow them in 
your garden? 




Crossword puzzle 


ACROSS; 1 and 10 Warrior king of England 
who came to the throne 550 years ago (three words, 
5, 3, 5). 4 To cultivate the mind. 8 Like an angel. 

9 Compound of oxygen and one other element. 

10 See 1 across. 11 Sour. 13 Male deer. 14 Noisy. 
18 Town in the Isle of Wight. 19 One who directs. 
21 Vision. 23 Often in charge of a TV programme. 
25 Plays are performed in one. 26 Time of dark¬ 
ness. DOWN : 1 Fireside. 2 Forgotten. 3 Shrill, 
sharp barking. 4 To stir up. 5 On. 6 This was 
an important place in the life of 1 across. 7 Corrects. 
12 Civic dignitary next in rank to mayor. 15 Trust. 
16 It’s completely round. 17 Heraldic, term for 
silver. 20 To leave out. 22 Day before. 24 Laid 
by a bird. 


LEAVE IT TO 
jErntmas! 

Continued ‘from page 9 

Darbishire’s brows were knittec 
in a puzzled frown. 

“ It’s jolly mysterious, all the 
same,” he said. “I knew it hadn’t 
really rained all that much, so 
where did the water come from?” 

They discussed the matter in 
some detail and were forced to 
admit that on one point- at any 
rate Mr. Wilkins must be right. 
- Someone had been adding water 
to the container . . . But who? 

I N his mind’s eye Darbisbire 
saw himself as Chief Inspector 
Darbishire, called in to solve the 
most baffling riddle of the latest 
crime-wave. He chewed a pencil 
in lieu of a pipe and said in 
official tones : “ Who do you sus¬ 
pect—-Venables, Bromwich, Rum- 
below or any of that lot?” 

“Shouldn’t think so,” Jennings 
said. “It’s more likely to be 
someone who can go in and out 
of the Head’s garden with no 
questions asked.” 

The chief inspector bit heavily 
oh the stem of his pipe. 

“That narrows the field a lot,” 
he said gravely. “In fact, I think 
I can solve it by a process of 
elimination.” 

Jefmings was impressed. “Go 
on, then.” 

“Well, I can think of only three 
people who can openly walk into 
the Head’s garden without arous¬ 
ing suspicion.” 

“Who?” 

“There’s you and there’s me, 
because Old Wilkie gave us per 

Jennings clicked his tongue in 
exasperation. ‘1 We know it wasn’t 
us I Who’?'the, other one?” 

“'T'HE Head! After all, it’s his 
•* garden, so nb-one would 

^ >>. . : • • V ... ' 

A howl of derision drowned the 
rest of the chief inspector’s theory. 

“Why on earth should the Head 
want to fake the rainfall figures?” 
Jennings demanded. “Answer me 
that!” 

The chief inspector looked crest¬ 
fallen. Maybe his-list of suspects 
wasn’t very convincing, but that 
was no reason for old Jen to 
cavort about like a maniac. 

“Well, whoever did it was a 
rotten cad,” he mumbled. “And 
I’m going to jolly well find out 
who the criminal is—you mark 
my words ! ” 

To be continued 

The full text of LEAVE IT TO 
JENNINGS, of which this serial forms 
part, will be published in the autumn by 
William Collins & Sons Ltd. 

© Anthony Buckeridge 1963 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Odd one out : Fujiyama—a mountain. 
The others are rivers. Hidden towns : 
Ryde ; Brighton ; Bognor ; Peel ; 
Perth. Line of flowers : Marigold ; 
lupin ; dahlia ; hollyhock ; rose. 
It waits for no man ! Time. Animal, 
vegetable, or mineral ? Golden 
Puffer fish. Friend in need : Doctor. 
Number puzzle : Exchequer. 

Word square : LAIR 
ABLE 
ILLS 
, . REST 

Crossword. Across: 1 and 10 
Henry the\ Fifth (became king 20th 
March, 1413), 4 Educate. 8 Angelic. 
9 Oxide. 10 See 1 across. 11 Acid. 
13 Stag. 14 Loud.; 18 Ryde. 
19 Director. 21 Dream. 23 Compere. 
25 Theatre. 26 Night. Down : 
1 Hearth. 2 Neglected. 3 Yelping. 
4 Excite. 5 Upon. 6 Agincourt 
(25th Oct., 1415). 7 Emends. 

12 Alderman. 15 Credit. 16 Circle. 
17 Argent. 20 Omit. 22 Eve. 24 Egg. 
What may happen here ? (P.4) At 
Abu-Simbel, EgyptRameses II; 
They will be submerged by an artificial 
lake. 
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This week, since we can’t 
actually go fishing, we’ll talk 
about one or two of the knots a 
fisherman needs to know. Now¬ 
adays, these have to be knots 
which you can tie in nylon. 

. A big disadvantage of synthetic 
nylon lines is that knots 
which you can tie in string or 
rope are almost certain to let you 
down if you try them with nylon. 

In its early fishing days, the 
nylon line lost anglers many good 
fish for this reason, so the manu- 
facturers set about designing 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 


knots which can be used on any 
, nylon line. 

The loop knot is a very useful 
one for fastening two lengths of 
line, such as at the end of the 
cast, hook link, or reel line. 

To link two such loops study 
the second diagram, but, for tying 
the loop itself, look at the first 
diagram. 

Bend about eight inches of the 
line back on itself to form the 



loop “A.” Pass this loop twice 
around the standing" part of the 
line to form the double loop “ B.” 
Pass loop “A” through loop 
“B,” and pull taut and you have 
your loop at the end of the line. 
The loose end should be cut off. 



To link the loops, the second 
diagram shows how the loop of 
, the reel line (shown knotted) is 
passed through the loop of the 
hook link (shown whipped). Then 
the hook is passed through the 
reel line loop and the rest of the 
hook link follows it as you pull 
taut. 

A knot for eyed hooks 

You also need a reliable knot 
for fastening eyed hooks to the 
end' of your line. This is pro¬ 
duced by passing the end of the 



line through the eye of the hook 
and back along itself. 

Make four turns with it around 
the standing part of the line, and 
then take the end through the 
loop nearest to the eye. Pull taut 
and you have a neat reliable knot 
which allows your hook to swivel 
freely at the end of the line. 


NITED 
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BOAT RACE... 

Above : A—F.G. de Rancourt (French) ; 
B—Viscount Chewton (English) ; C— 
J. Maasland (New Zealander) ; D— 
D. B. Jackson (South African), are in the 
Cambridge boat. Right: Oxford’s 
Australian, Philip Ross (left) and the 
American stroke, Duncan Spencer. 

^NCE again it’s Boat Race time, and over the 
famous'^ Putney to Mortlake course on 
Saturday, Oxford and Cambridge will be rowing 
it out for the 109th time. 



In recent years there have been 
banana-shaped boats; big-bladcd 
oars; extra-long oars; and so on. 
This year there has been excite¬ 
ment about Oxford’s streamlined 
boat, for in the early days of its 
use the Dark Blues were twice 
beaten in it by their reserve crew, 
in an old boat. 

But if there’s little unconven¬ 
tional about the boats themselves 
this year, their crews seem to 
represent United Nations. 

The Cambridge cox is a French¬ 
man—Francois Gabriel Guy de 
Rancourt. With him are Bruce 
lackson, who hitch-hiked to Cam¬ 
bridge from his home in South 
Africa; and lohnny Maasland of 
New Zealand, whose father rowed 
for Holland in the Olympic 
Games. The Light Blue stroke is 
English, and a real, live Viscount, 
too! Oxford has one American, 
Duncan Spencer, and an 
Australian, Philip Ross, the only 
married man in the race, 

SOVIET SPORT 

Sport in the Soviet Union has 
made tremendous advances in the 
past few years. Last year Russian 
athletes took part in as many as 
45 World and European cham¬ 
pionships. This year. Russians will 
compete in more than 40 World 
and European championships, 
and will also take part for the 
first time in the Tour de L’Avenir 
cycling race in France. 


and at Badminton 


Chan Narong (left) and 
Sangob, Thailand’s fWo 
leading players. 



J ALL-ROUND ALFIE j 


'jp HERE’S also a gathering of nations at Wembley, for the 
53rd Ail England Badminton Championships which open at the 
Empire Pool this Wednesday. More than 200 players from 15 
countries—a record for this competition—will be taking part in 
these championships, which end on Saturday. 

Among the 200 will be the two seen in the picture—Chan 
Narong Ratanasaengsuang and Sangob Rattanusorn from Thailand. 
Both played in the World Invitation badminton tournament in 
Glasgow last month, but both were beaten by Erland Kops of 
Denmark. The Danish player will be in the Wembley championships, 
and is expected to take the men’s title for the fourth successive year. 



The Cluklroii’s XowsfiajKT is jirinted in EngLind and published evorj' Wednesday by the Proprietors, I’Teetway l^ublioations Ltd., 
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rt'jxi'^tcred as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Subscription Kate.s: inland, £1 15s. Od. for 12 months, 
I7s. Od. for six months. Abroad, except Canada, £1 10s. Od. for 12 months, 15 r. for six months. Canada, £1 8s.0d. for 12 months, 
1 -ts. od. for si.x moiitlis. Sole Agents: Australasia, Messrs. Gordon <fe Gotch, Ltd.; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd.; 
Pedeiatiuii of Ehodesia and Nyasaland, Messrs. Kingstons, Ltd. 23rd March, 1063. 



INDOORS IH 

GERMANY 

by Peter Hildreth 

Q-REat Britain this weekend 
competes for the first time in 
an indoor international abroad— 
at Stuttgart, West Germany, 
Among the German runners will 
be the speedy Jochem Bender, 
who lived in England a year hgo 
and was a member of Polytechnic 
Harriers. He represented Germany 
in the European Championships 
at Belgrade last September, where 
he won a gold medal in the 
4 X 400 metres relay. 

In the women’s match, the high¬ 
light will probably be the third 
meeting between Dorothy Hyman 
and Germany’s lutta Heine. They 
have each won a race. 


.h.JUDY GRINHAM 

in SWIMSUIT 

'2{^&RCtLBRi-NYlON 



AS ADVERTISEDonT.V. 

The swimsuit made to the exacting 
standards personally suggested by 
Britain’s Gold Medallist swimmer, 
the Ideal swimsuit for schools and 
clubs. 

underarm elastication for perfect 
fitting. 

tailored to give absolute freedom 
of movement. 

successfully tested by 'a nross-* 
Channel swim. 

made throughout in Helanca Bri- 
Nylon. 

in two styles—Junior and Senior 
sizes 26 ’ to 40 ’. 

Prices from 18/If 

Six colours plus black, 

IT’S GUARANTEED FOR THREE MONTHS 


also th. JUDY 
GRINHAM 

TRACK SUIT 

^ W REB^ 

BRI-NYLON. 

the finest value ever at 
only 6 gns. 

Name of your nearest 
stockist gladly 
supplied 


WILLIAM DIXON • HOUNDS GATE ■ NOTTINGHAM 




JUST 
LIKE 
FATHER! 

This 

w’onderful 
set 

comprises: 
7 ft. long 
three-piece 
cane rod, 
reel, line, 
mgm Boat, rod 
^ rests, hook 
with nylon attacliment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW) 

585 High Rogd, Finchley. London, N.12 































































